Edward Ball’s book confronts the legacy of slavery connecting his South Carolina 
family and the people they enslaved. The dynasty of the Ball family started in 1698 when 
Elias Ball left England and came to Charleston, South Carolina to claim his inheritance, a 
part of a plantation and a dozen slaves. Over a period of six generations, Edward Ball’s 
family accrued around twenty-five plantations and more than three thousand slaves. Due 
to the meticulous record-keeping by the Ball slave owners (which included over ten 
thousand pages of family papers spanning four centuries), National Archives documents, 
census reports, and more, Edward Ball was able to track down a number of the 
descendants of the slaves from the Ball plantations, including some of his distant cousins 
who descended from the unions of his ancestors with their slaves. Some were completely 
unaware of their history, while some possessed a rich oral history that supplemented 
Ball's research. Edward Ball’s intention was to tell a story of his family and the slave 
families side by side, a story that would show the full contrast between his father’s 
people, “America’s first elite, the planter class” and the slaves [Ball viii]. He intended to 
show this contrast without “the romantic glow” which is commonly found in 
recollections of the pre-Civil War South by the descendants of slave-owners, and further 
stated, “I did not want to write a gentle family memoir padded with self-admiring tales” 
[Ball viii]. In the book, he struggles to find the truth about his ancestors’ attitude toward 
slaves, finding conflicting evidence that suggests they were both kind masters and cruel 
taskmasters. He encounters conflicting attitudes about the research he was trying to do, 


both from his own family and the black descendants he interviews. Throughout the book, 


he attempts to come to terms with the past for which he feels accountable, if not 
responsible. 

In the Preface, Edward Ball states that there are “two pillars of tradition that have 
been the possession of most families who once enslaved people” [Ball x]. Those two 
pillars of tradition were that Ball ancestors did not beat their slaves, and that the men in 
the family did not sleep with the enslaved women. Throughout his research, he found 
evidence to the contrary. In searching for the ancestors of Denise Collins, he found a 
record of a woman named Tenah and her husband Adonis on the Limerick plantation, 
who would be bequeathed to John Ball Jr. by his uncle, Elias HI. Edward Ball found a 
letter written by Thomas Finklea, an overseer at Comingtee, to John Ball Jr., informing 
him that Tenah and Adonis were suspected in stealing of a sheep. His letter states, “I have 
had all flogd that live in that house whitch is Adonis & Tenah & Linda & have had 
Daniel in limbo since munday morning & have him flogd morning & night to make him 
tell hue assisted in the butchery” [Ball 72]. There are many such records throughout the 
book. Edward Ball states, “Lashings with the cat-o’-nine-tails, beatings with sticks, and 
burnings of flesh all left tracks that Second Elias and his peers advertised as 
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‘distinguishing marks’” [186]. One of the common punishments was cutting off ears or 
toes, “though not hands, required for work” [187]. Charleston Work House, which served 
as a prison and an execution place for “disobedient blacks” also appears in the Ball 
family records. Edward Ball writes, “Account books show occasional payments the Balls 


made to the warden in charge for whipping or jail terms. One year, John Jr. paid $62.25 


for accumulated fees” [305]. In the instance of the Work House, the Ball family could 


perhaps say that some of their ancestors did not beat their slaves; instead, they paid 
someone else to beat them. However, even where no records of beatings exist, the slaves 
were treated as property that could be sold, given away, or traded at any time. Since 
property could not legally marry, unions between black men and women were not 
recognized, and many families were broken up by these methods. The previously 
mentioned Binah, the daughter of Tenah and mother of Bright Ma, was won in court by 
Horry and Ann Deas, and forced to move from Comingtee plantation to Buck Hall 
plantation. Edward Ball says, “The paperwork does not show if Binah’s husband was 
included in the deal. It is likely that he was not and that Binah was forced to abandon the 
father of her daughter at Comingtee” [75]. There are, however, some instances where the 
relationship between Balls and their slaves cannot be so easily so easily labeled. P. Henry 
Martin, born on Limerick plantation and an ex-slave, seemed to have been fond of the 
Balls. In a letter sent to the Ball family, in which he had expressed his sympathies for the 
death of Mrs. Julia Ball, the wife of Isaac Ball, he had also mentioned that he was 
baptized in Julia Ball’s arms. In the letter, P. Henry martin also wrote, “Dear Mas’ 
Isaac... My father’s people were never free and they were never slaves, so far as the word 
slave may mean” [197]. Edward Ball states that he suspects P. Henry Martin was 
descended from a slave woman named Dinah and Peter Robards, a white man. 

When it came to Edward Ball’s family and their reaction to his investigation, he 
states that he “became the contaminated cousin” [x]. He says that many of his family 
members were afraid of the information the research would bring to light, such as the 


treatment of slaves on the Ball plantations, and the possible consequences of that 


information, such as being sued for reparations. Some were concerned that he would find 
distant cousins who were descendants of the unions of Ball men and their women slaves. 
He also states that, “Some did not accept our rare and proud story should be mixed in 
with the stories of black people, because to do so would dirty the silk” [x]. He shares a 
story of contacting two of his cousins, Fitz Ball and Bennett Ball. When contacted, Fitz 
Ball became angry and stated, “This will court anger, and it will divide people” [61]. 
Bennett Ball, on the other hand, “reacted as though he had seen something large bearing 
down on him, inevitably, at a good speed. He only wanted to step aside” [Ball 63]. There 
was a division among the age groups, the elder Balls fearing that the research would 
corrupt the history of the family as they had known it, the middle aged family members 
who were either fearful or ambivalent, and the youngest, many whom understood and 
offered support. Edward Ball also states that there was a division among gender lines too, 
with women being more supportive. He states, “They understood that to talk about the 
slaves, especially the situation of enslaved women, was not an outrageous trespass” [x]. 
The age group division is probably the easiest to understand. The eldest members of Ball 
family, such as Edward Ball’s father, could be considered the keepers of the family lore. 
Edward states, “My father and his many cousins knew a considerable amount about our 
individual ancestors, the people in the masters’ houses. We knew their love lives and their 
personalities, their illnesses and their travels, and the names of the ones who had fought 
in the Civil War” [vii]. It is reasonable to assume that the generation which passed down 
family lore to their children and grandchildren, would be afraid that the legacy they 


believed in would be corrupted by extensive research into the history of slavery. It’s no 


great surprise that the youngest generation however, being the generation furthest 
removed from the actual slavery, would offer more support and understanding. 

Black John, or John Gibbs, is a distant cousin of Edward Ball, whose ancestors 
once owned Hyde Park planation. He is described by Edward Ball as having “coarse hair 
and noticeably dark skin, the color of cardboard” which resulted in the nickname ‘Black 
John’ [375]. “Black John was a grandson of Anne Simons Ball, one of the last heiresses, 
and his mother was Dorothy Dame Gibbs, venerable carrier of the family story” [Ball 
375]. Black John tells a story about being brought to the police station as a child after the 
police found him sitting in a streetcar with a black friend. The police had mistaken him 
for white, and assumed that his black friend had kidnapped John. Black John also tells a 
story about Judge Waring who “abolished the state’s white primary, allowing black 
people to vote for the first time since 1880’s,” and how Judge Waring “found himself 
shunned by his white friends” as a result [Ball 380]. After Judge Warring headed a 
three-judge panel in a school desegregation suit, Black John tells a story about stoning 
the Judge’s house with some of his friends. His recollections paint a picture of Ball 
family that is neither black nor white, but full of shifts and contradictions. He had joined 
the South Carolina Society because his father had been a treasurer and John’s 
membership had been important to him, despite the Society being “a brotherhood with 
strict rules of belonging,” and “one of the city’s most unforgiving judges of blood” [Ball 
376]. Edward Ball states that the Society “was a bit like a man who continues to stand on 
the curb after a parade, hoping it might turn around and come back a second time” [382]. 


What was particularly interesting about Black John’s story is that we are given no 


information about his father, or any information of his black ancestry. Since his mother 
and grandmother both appear to be white from the text, it would seem that Black John 
was a result of a union between a black man and a white woman. 

Some of Edward Ball’s black cousins, such as Carolyn Smalls Goodson, reached 
out first and invited him to visit. In a letter she wrote to Edward, she stated, “I hope that 
you will able to help me as I am willing to help you. There are so many unanswered 
questions, so many things about the past I want to understand” [111]. Before Edward 
approached the people whose ancestors had been enslaved by the Balls, he attempted to 
put together a family history of those people, a sort of a peace offering that would compel 
them to accept his visit. These family histories, of which at least one could be traced back 
to Africa are rare, because the nature of slavery obliterated many of the 
African-American family ties. “This research became a kind of a token offering that 
helped spread an ounce of peace around our first meetings” [Ball xi]. Another distant 
cousin of Edward Ball, a man named Ray Fleming, welcomed him with courtesy and 
good humor. When asked how he felt about the fact that he and Edward Ball are cousins, 
Ray Fleming said, “I always knew you were there, I just didn’t know you. It was like a 
missing link, but you always knew what the components were” [287]. He also stated, 
“You just know that there were English in your background, among other things. That 
was a matter of fact. I love all of me, that’s how I think of it” [Ball 287]. However, not all 
black cousins he reached out to reacted in a positive way. Leon Smalls, Carolyn 
Goodson’s brother, seemed to react with anger at first. When asked how he feels about 


being a distant cousin, Leon Smalls said it didn’t bother him. However, he expressed 


sadness over African-Americans who wanted to be white, anger over the current racial 
situation, and frustration with the lack of employment opportunities for young black 
males. After speaking to him for some time, Edward Ball concludes that, “Leon Smalls 
was not a person filled with rage after all. His dominant emotion, perhaps, was 
pessimism” [127]. Despite his initial bitterness about being approached, Leon Smalls’ 
parting words to Edward Ball were almost friendly: “Someone has to break the ice. I 
gotta give you credit, you were man enough to do it” [128]. Since building a 
comprehensive black family history that encompasses not only the years of slavery in 
America but the years before is extremely difficult, it is reasonable to assume that a 
number of black families were willing to share their stories in exchange for the 
information Edward Ball offered. Their reactions seem to mirror those of the Ball family 
when learning about Edward Ball’s research. Some were certainly interested in learning 
the truth about their families, their history, and their connections between the black and 
white ancestors. However, some believe that the past should stay in the past, and that 
bringing up the shared history of slave owners and their slaves could be more harmful 
than beneficial. 

Moses Dent Ball was born on Hyde Park plantation, a son of a woman named 
Abby Dent and one of the Ball men. As a child he was sent to an orphanage so he could 
receive schooling. Despite extensive research, Edward Ball could find no solid 
documentary evidence about his parents or his birth. He did find documentation that 
showed Moses Ball had lived in Watertown, Massachusetts, and that he had married in 


1921 to a woman named Carrie Redmond. When the marriage clerk asked for the names 


of Moses Ball’s parents, he gave the name of James Ball as his father, a son of Isaac Ball 
and a nephew of Elias Ball. Edward Ball attempted to find a record of Moses and Carrie’s 
children in the birth records, however he found “no black children recorded as born to 
Moses and Carrie Ball” [Ball 474]. His conclusion was that at some point, Moses and 
Carrie began passing as white, which was confirmed by Carrie Ball’s death certificate. 
According to Emily Frayer, Moses used to come back to Charleston and visit until his 
mother passed away. When Emily asked him whose name he carries, he told her, “You 
know, I carry Dent here, but when I go away, I carry my own name. My name is Moses 
Dent here, but when I go off, I’m Moses Ball” [411]. It would appear that Moses moved 
North, and once his mother passed away, he cut all ties with the South and his family 
history. It is entirely possible that instead of he and his wife passing for white together, 
she was actually a white woman with no black family ancestry. Either way, this shows 
that some of those who had the ability to put the history of slavery behind them had done 
so, and had lived their lives without searching for anything more. 

The legacy of the period of slavery in United States is easily seen in many aspects 
of our current society. People continue to glorify a period in history where a large portion 
of the nation committed treason and attempted so secede. In a national survey in 2015 
across all races, 57% of Americans had the opinion that the Confederate flag represented 
Southern pride rather than racism. However, when the survey was done in southern states 
only, the results showed that 75% of Southern whites described the flag as a symbol of 
pride, while 75% of Southern blacks said the flag represented racism. Edward Ball says, 


“Many stories about the pre-Civil war South have come down through filtered light, 


veiled in a romantic glow” [viii]. He says that the first piece of family history his father 
presented to him was a newspaper clipping of an obituary carrying a headline “Isaac Ball, 
88, Confederate, Dies” [9]. He also states that along with his great-grandfather Isaac Ball, 
three of his great-granduncles fought for the Confederacy. It is hard to believe that in 
Germany, a child would be presented with a similar newspaper clipping showing his 
great-grandfather in a Nazi Uniform after serving in a concentration camp, nor is it likely 
that the child would hear fond stories about “Hans, the Nazi,” the same way Edward Ball 
heard fond stories about “Isaac, the Confederate.” In other words, as embarrassing as the 
slave-owner past is for some of their their descendants, there seems to be a disconnect 
between the romantic notion of old South, and what it actually represented, which is an 
entire class built on subjegation inhumane treatment of black people. Edward Ball says 
that memories of privilege and wealth were not allowed to fade. “Such a memory might 
give you, generations later, in the present, a feeling of belonging and a sense of tradition- 
but also a sense of what it means to be entitled, an invisible psychological support and a 
feeling that one might deserve whatever is on offer from the world” [Ball ix]. If this is the 
case, then the same should be said for the descendants of the slaves. I imagine that such a 
memory might give them a sense of what it means to be considered less than human, an 
invisible psychological discouragement, and a feeling that whatever the world offers 
would only become available after the white population has taken its share. Edward Ball 
is quick to assure us that all of the money and property held by his ancestors is gone, and 
that his own family had depended on church-provided housing, and had possession of a 


single vehicle. However, while some of his ancestors might have fallen into poverty after 
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the Civil War, their former slaves did not start off in poverty. They had to climb to 
poverty first, showing the only class of people in the United States who can trace their 
beginnings to a class below those established by society. “The thousands of slave owners 
like the Balls helped to establish a robust culture of white supremacy that has guided 
America through its long life and that shows only small signs of weakening, despite the 
country’s having elected a black president” [Ball xii]. This robust culture of white 
supremacy can be seen in the self-perpetuating policies and social behaviors as 
exemplified in the wage gap between the black and white individuals, incarceration rates, 
unemployment rates, even the infant mortality rates. The starkest example is probably the 
shooting of Tamir Rice. The twelve-year old black boy had been playing with a BB gun 
and was shot twice by a police officer before the police car even came to a full stop. 
There is also Walther L. Scott, a fifty-year old man who was shot in the back eight times 
while running away from a police officer, after being pulled over for a broken taillight. 
Or the story of Michael Brown, where a police officer shot an unarmed black man twelve 
times. In the aftermath, a video was released showing that Michael Brown had stolen a 
pack of cigarillos from a convenience store some half an hour prior to being shot. While 
many media outlets seem to have taken this a proof of his guilt, they somehow failed to 
acknowledge that whether Michael Brown’s action could be considered shoplifting, theft, 


or even unarmed robbery, none of those are grounds for execution by law. 
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